COMPULSION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS

The precedent of 1911 differs from that of 1832 in several respects:

(1)  In 1831 the Government was defeated in the House of Commons and
appealed to the country for that reason. In 1910 the Government was not
defeated on the Parliament Bill in that House and was not defeated in the
House of Lords until after the second election. The Bill was the consequence
of the rejection of the Finance Bill, 1909. The first general election was
primarily an appeal to the country on die latter Bill.  A second general
election became necessary to give the Government a 'mandate' for the
Parliament Bill. Thus, in 1910 as in 1831 the Government had the approval
of the electorate before the House of Lords was asked for a decision.

(2)  In 1831 the (second) Reform Bill was defeated in the House of Lords.
A third Bill was introduced in the House of Commons and the King's assent
to the creation of peers was obtained before this Bill went to the Lords. In
1910-11 there were two Bills only, and the King's assent to the creation of
peers, if necessary, was obtained before either the House of Lords or the
electors had been specifically consulted on the principle of the Bill.1

(3)  In 1831 the King's assent was conditional, the Government was
defeated in the House of Lords on the third Bill, and when the advice was
given to create peers the King refused. The Government then resigned and
an attempt was made by the Opposition to form a Government. This failing,
the Government resumed office, and then secured sanction for the creation of
peers if necessary. In 1910 the King's assent was conditioned only by the
return of the Liberal Government after the second general election, and by
the necessity of the creation to pass the Bill. Consequently, when the Govern-
ment was defeated in the House of Lords, the King's formal assent was given
and the Government did not resign.

(4)  In 1831-2 the King did not communicate with the Opposition until
the resignation of the Government. In 1910 the King saw the leaders of the
Opposition in order to obtain information as to their views.

(5)  In 1832 the King actively intervened in an attempt to secure the
acceptance of the Bill by the Opposition in the House of Lords. In 1910 an
attempt was made by a constitutional conference to obtain a compromise.
But the King himself did not intervene.            *

(6)  In 1832 the King's final decision was made known by ministers in
Parliament. In 1911 the King's decision was first communicated by ministers
to the leaders of the Opposition.

(7)  In neither case was the creation of peers necessary, since a sufficient
number of peers abstained from voting.

1 Lord Lansdowne considered that it was constitutional to ask for a creation of peers
after the second election but not before: Life of Randall Davidson^ i, p. 627.
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